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SKiEKJA, KARL, KERL, KEGEL, ETC. 

IN my article on skalks, Karl, Kegel, etc., p. 347, of the 
first volume of this Journal, I said : 'A kekel was an 
illegitimate child, not a whoreson, and was cared for by 
his father, cf. mil Kind und Kegel ' with the whole family,' 
though, to be sure, the original meaning of Kegel is now 
no longer generally known.' This statement was based 
upon thje fact that I had never found anyone who knew 
the meaning of Kegel in this phrase (except as he had 
learned it out of etymological dictionaries) and upon the 
statements of the dictionaries themselves : 

Weigand : 'Spat-mhd. der Kegel=uneheliches Kind.' 

Grimm (Hildebrand) : ' Die eigentliche bed. des wortes war 
schon im 17. 18. jh. verloren ; wer die formal genau ansah, 
konnte nur an den spielkegel denken. . , Das 16. jh. jedoch 
wird die genaue bed. von kegel noch gekannt haben.' 

Kluge : 'erhalten im Nhd. nur noch in der Verbindung 
' Kind und Kegel.' ' 

Heyne : 'geblieben in der allitterierenden, im eigentl. 
Sinne nicht mehr verstandenen Redensart ' mit Kind und 
Kegel ', mit der ganzen Familie.' 

Paul : ' in der Formel ' Kind und Kegel ' bedeutet Kegel 
urspriinglich 'uneheliches Kind'.' 

After my article appeared, my colleague Prof. Alexan- 
der Ziwet informed me that the word is still used in the 
sense of 'illegitimate child ' in Baden. On inquiring of 
natives of South Germany and Switzerland, I find that 
Kegel xat^n^ (i) ' illegitimate child ', (2) («) ' little fellow ', 
(b) 'rude fellow', in Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden,' 

* Of course Hildebrand was wrong in saying that Kegel 'erscheint nirgends 
auszer der formel ; doch Goethe hat es einmal aus ihr herausgenommen in 
einem halb scherzenden gedicht, das mehrere wortkUnste enthalt, in der 
" rechenschaft " vom jahre i8io unter den "geselligen liedern": — einem 
armen kleinen kegel'. Goethe evidently used the word as a South German or 
Rhinelander might to-day. Hildebrand himself, at the end of his article, 
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and that it has the two last meanings in Switzerland. 
The word is, thus, still alive with its original meaning in 
its native High-German territory ; but it has in some 
places become a vulgar and objectionable word, which 
fact accounts for its being unknown to many persons and 
for its escaping the modern lexicographer. Read, there- 
fore, on page 343 

NHG. (dialect) J<regel NHG. (Goethe) JiTeg-el 

for 



'bastard,' '(little) fellow' ' little fellow' 

These facts accord perfectly with my explanation of the 
origin of the word and with the fact that (as I pointed 
out, p. 346) LG. Ker{e)ris the geographical counterpart of 
HG. Kegel. The northern Kerli^ man of low birth', ' (rude) 
fellow', 'little chap') went south in the i6th century, 
probably, as Hildebrand suggests, largely through the 
movement of troops ; on the other hand, the southern 
JsTif^^'/ (' illegitimate child', '(rude) fellow', 'little chap') 
went north only in ' mit Kind und Kegel', a catching 
phrase because of its alliteration, but one in which the 
word Kegel was not understood or was misunderstood by 
those who learned the phrase from Southerners. North 
Germans generally try to associate the word with Kegel 
' nine pin '. Thus Sanders defines it as ' eine kurze, kleine 
(in sich gedrungene) Person, nach der ahnlichkeit mit i 
[that is, Kegels' nine pin '] ' ; and, on finding Kegel defined 
in voc. th. 1482 as ' uneheliches Kind', he naively charges 
the writer with practicing popular etymology. So Lang- 
bein speaks of ' ein kurzer dicker Kegel' and Godeke of 
'Der groszen KnoUen, der wusten Kegel', where it is 
evident that they are thinking of the pursey, nine-pin 
figure of a man of large appetite. I find that many per- 
sons understand that in the phrase ' mit Kind und Kegel ' 
the word Kind stands for the family and Kegel for the 
furniture ! 

<luotes from Kehrein 219 the ' rhein. ausdruck ' Kehkel ' verwShntes, 
empfindliches Kind.' Cf. also 'ob das [Kind] nicht ein allerliebster Kegel 
sei ' and ' Den Kegel im blossen Hemdchen,' Meyer Merian 42, as quoted 
by Sanders, Erg. Wb. For ATegel ' low fellow ' cf. also ' die wUsten Kegel ' 
Keisersberg Post 141. 22 b. s. Frisch, ' fauler Kegel ' Keisersberg Am., 8 b., 
and ' den voUen [besoffnen] Keglen' Br6s., also quoted by Sanders. 
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On pages 345-346 I spoke of *kalk ' serf being crowded 
out by kalk 'chalk' from Latin ca/x. This probably 
would not have taken place, had not the original diminu- 
tives Karl and, in the North, Ker/ been ready at hand to 
take the place of their primitive *kalk. In this case the 
use of the diminutive for the primitive was particularly 
easy, for the term Karl or Kerl 'child of a serf' can be 
applied to such a person no matter how old he grows; in 
other words, the loss of the diminutive idea was almost 
inevitable. Ultimately Karl itself was driven out by the 
proper name Karl (of course, originally the same word), 
but this, too, would probably not have taken place, had 
not the LG. form Kerl offered itself. That is, Karl was 
very common as a proper name and known throughout 
the world as the name of Charles the Great, while Kerl 
was comparatively rarely a proper name ; hence the very 
natural differentiation took place and der Karl was always 
used as a name, ?nd der Kerl was always used as a com- 
mon noun. In this way both forms, originally dialectic 
counterparts, came to be used throughout German terri- 
tory. This very important but much neglected phase of 
language life is touched upon by Liebich in a recent 
number of PBB., pp. 228-231. 

The essential difference in the development of Kegel 
and Kerlis but slight, namely, the dissimilation of / — / to 
r — / in the one and of / — / to — / in the other : 

*kalkil 



HG. *kakil LG. *karkU 

While no one would deny that both forms of dissimi- 
lation are well established, it might be questioned 
whether the same word could tempt in part to one of 
these forms and in part to the other. It so happens that 
there are exactly parallel cases. Thus in German 

klugel 



usually kugel dialect, krugel 

Klugel itself is still in use, see Kluge under Kugel and 
Knduel, (whose n — / shows still another dissimilation of 
I— I'm a related word) and Brugmann' I. § 978, § 974 end. 
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My colleague Mr. Brandon of the Romance department 
has called my attention to 

Latin lusciniolus 
early Italian lusignuolo 

dialectic usignuolo usual rosignuolo 

and so Old Spanish rosenol, Port. rouxin{h)al, French 
rossignol. A case remarkably like the k-l k-l cases above 
is the k-r k-r case furnished by Armenian 

korkor ' throat ' 



orkor kokor(d) 

See Brugmann" I. § 980. The word is evidently the same 
root as Latin collum and German Hals, and is of similar 
formation and meaning to *g-erg^er, Latin gurgulio, Brug- 
mann' L § 464, i. 

When I wrote the article on Skalks, etc., I had not 
received the new edition of Brugmann's Grundriss. For 
other cases of / — / > — /, see now I. § 978, and for / — / > 
r — /, § 974«. Through Dr. B. W. Green of Richmond I 
learn that in Virginia dialect ' to flaiV has become ' to 
fraiV and ' 3. good flailing' is ' a. good /railing.'' 



I have just observed that Bethge gives the following 
notice of my paper in the Jahresbericht der Germ. Phil., 
p. 20 : — 

' G. Hetnpl : got. kalkjo, an. skxkja (as Heisst vielmehr 
sk^kj'a),' ahd. char(a)l, nhd. kerl, mhd. kekel, kegel, etc. gehen 
zuriick auf skalks, neben dem als -eine art satzdoublette *kalk- 
stand. [ ? karl, kerl ist auf jeden fall wegen der nicht erwahn- 
ten urnord. form *karilaR (finn. karilas, runenschw. karilR) 
auszuscheiden, die selbst fur, diese art von etymologischer 
methode aus *(s)kalkilas kaum herleitbar sein diirfte.] ' 

In other words, Bethge doubts the connection I have 
sought to establish, especially as concerns karl, kerl, and 
he views with disfavor the method employed. I antici- 
pated objection on the latter score. Dissimilation is a 

' I wrote a because that is the form actually found ; ^f course this a 
stands for older ^, just as OE. e stands for older ce, the j-mutation of 0. 
Kalkjo is related to skakja by 0/0 gradation. My friend Dr. Felix Pabst, of 
Bremen, reminds me that the^f of Danish skoge for ON. skakja is regular. 
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foster child of philology, and has long been relegated to 
the corner, with little sign of regard. Of late she has, 
however, begun to receive more consideration, and this 
recognition is made even in the better general treatises, 
witness the liberal space bestowed upon this and kindred 
phenomena by Brugmann in the new edition of his Grund- 
riss. But corresponding sections are still wanting in 
most elementary grammars, and to some scholars it does 
not yet seem quite orthodox to appeal to such principles. 
A few years will, however, familiarize us all with these 
neglected phases of linguistic life. Why the change of 
*kalkilas to karilas should present to Beihge more difficulty 
than that of *karkil to ker{e)l, I cannot perceive ; unless it 
be that while he is willing to grant a reluctant recognition 
to dissimilation, provided it is comparatively near modern 
times, he cannot recognize that more primitive human 
minds were subject to such phenomena. If so, it reminds 
one of the old hesitation to recognize analogy as having 
taken place in primitive times. 

I am very grateful to Beihge for calling my attention 
to the early Germanic forms karilas and karilR; I could 
not have asked for more positive substantiation of my 
explanation of kerl z.s a diminutive and of the e as being 
due to 2-mutation of a. These forms make my supposition 
a certainty, and substantiate my explanation ofOE. ceorlas 
coming from the rare cearl by analogy to eorl and not 
from a form with original e, cf. JGPh. i. bot. p. 345. 

George Hempl. 

University or Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 



I may be permitted to correct here a slip that I allowed 
to stand on page 475 of the first volume of this Journal. 
For ' Other illustrations of the second principle are WS. 
en{d)lufon and brem{b)las with ^ <^ of in place of <i <[ a)* ; 
and the excrescence of a stop as shown in the same words,' 
read ' An other illustration of the second principle is 
WS. en{d)lufon with { <[ a)* in place of ^ <^ dj ; and the 
excrescence of a stop as shown in the same word.' 

G. H. 



